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President’s Message 


This issue of the JOURNAL finds several topics of national 
importance before the National Council for our consideration. First 
is the United States Senate Subcommittee headed by Robert C. Hen- 
drickson (New Jersey), appointed to study juvenile delinquency in 
the Nation. This subcommittee has drawn much attention over. the 
country. One of its main purposes is to bring before the public the 
great importance of delinquency and crime in view of their vast 
cost to our Country in money 
and wasted lives. It is my belief 
that the National Council should 
take the lead in giving help to the 
subcommittee, and I sincerely 
hope that all of us will give to 
them our utmost co-operation. 
We stand to profit by bringing 
to the attention of our Country 
our good facilities, our trained 
probation officers, the working 
of our courts. 

Although the subcommittee 
has selected certain representa- 
tive towns for study, their small 
budget of about $44,000 may, 
unfortunately, prevent their 
visiting many cities. In view of 
this fact, it is possible that a 
number of juvenile court judges 
will be asked to testify before 
the subcommittee in Washing- 
ton. Should any National Council 
members be called to testify, it 
might be a good idea for them 
to give a sort of composite testimony representing the thinking of 
our members. For this reason, I should appreciate any letters that 
you might care to write me about delinquency matters in your 
jurisdiction. 

Also, you may possibly receive a questionnaire on the subject 
which I should very much appreciate your completing and return- 
ing. This is a splendid opportunity for us to be of help as a group 
in a matter of deep concern to all of us. 


A second item of national importance is the Standards for 
Specialized Courts which is apparently now in the final stages of 
revision. This publication, dealing with the philosophy, methods 
and procedures in handling juvenile and domestic relations cases is 
the product of the joint efforts of the Children’s Bureau and the 
National Probation and Parole Association. Many National Council 
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members contributed to the contents of the book in its earlier 
stages, and just recently were asked to contribute constructive 
criticism of the latest tentative draft. On the whole the book should 
be helpful to juvenile and domestic relations courts. The general 
opinion over the country seems to be that it is thought-provoking. 
Some say that it is perhaps a bit too legalistic. Others have sug- 
gested that perhaps the National Council should be a cosponsor of 
the publication. If you have any comments that you would like to 
make in this area, I should appreciate hearing from you. 


A third national item, and one which I report for your infor- 
mation, is that recently a meeting of the United Community De- 
fense Services was held in New York. As you all know, this organi- 
zation deals with all phases of community activity in “defense im- 
pacted” areas of the country—housing, delinquency, health services, 
recreation and others. I attended the meeting as a board member 
representing the National Probation and Parole Association. If 
any of you have questions concerning the activities of this organi- 
zation in your community, don’t hestitate to write. If it is within 
my knowledge and power I shall try to give a prompt and satis- 
factory answer. At the UCDS meeting Will Turnbladh, Executive 
Director of the NPPA, and I had a good visit. 


And while I was in New York I also lunched and visited with 
several of our National Council members in Manhattan including 
DUDLEY F. SICHER, JUSTINE WISE POLIER, FREDERICK 
BACKER, and NATHANIEL KAPLAN. On the same trip I at- 
tended a dinner in Newark, given by the New Jersey juvenile court 
judges. One of the guests of honor was Herbert J. Hannoch, gen- 
eral counsel for Senator Hendrickson’s delinquency subcommittee 
mentioned above. Mr. Hannoch explained the working and the pur- 
poses of the subcommittee to the group, which included, among 
others, HARRY W. LINDEMAN, LIBBY E. SACHAR (just back 
from Europe), THOMAS L. ZIMMERMAN, MILTON SCHAMACH 
and DAVID A. NIMMO. At the end of my trip I went to Washing- 
ton, where I had a long conference with Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby, who is much interested in the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges; and sat on the bench with our treasurer, EDITH H 


COCKRILL. All of these visits helped to make the trip a real 
pleasure. 


Philip B. Gilliam 


Dues for 1953—individual, State, sustaining— 
are payable to the Treasurer: 
Hon. Edith H. Cockrill 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia 
If you are in arrears, please remit now. 
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Juvenile Courts Needed 


By HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Governor 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Note: The following is extracted from an address to the Massachusetts Association 
of Women Lawyers, in Boston. 


How have we tackled the problem of the juvenile delinquent 
in this Commonwealth? 

We have declared in our statute: “The care, custody and dis- 
cipline of the children brought before the court shall approximate 
as nearly as possible that which they should receive from their 
parents and so far as practicable they shall be treated not as 
criminals but as children in need of aid, encouragement and guid- 
ance.” This is Chapter 119, Section 53 of our General Laws. These 
are noble words. But what have we done to implement these words? 

In Massachusetts there is but one juvenile court. This was es- 
tablished in 1906, forty-seven years ago. It has for its jurisdiction 
the North End, the South End, the West End and the Back Bay, in 
the City of Boston, and is the Boston Juvenile Court. Its judges 
devote themselves entirely to the problems of children. Inevitably, 
this has resulted in these men becoming experts in the field. All 
children brought before other courts than the Boston Juvenile 
Court, are brought in to the district courts, where the same judges 
who preside over civil cases, over adult criminal cases, over evic- 
tion cases, over all the other cases which are under the jurisdiction 
of the district court system, preside also over the juvenile session. 
Many of our district judges are distinguished and able; but what- 
ever training they may have, they are seldom equipped with the 
specialized knowledge and experience to enable them to handle the 
problems of maladjusted childhood intelligently and well. It is 
shocking to realize, for example, that in the entire Commonwealth, 
there is not a single woman judge sitting full-time and concerning 
herself with the problems of wayward girls. 


Reorganization Of The District Courts 


In the field of medicine we have long recognized the wisdom of 
specialization. 

If our children are ill, we take them to doctors who have been 
trained in children’s diseases. When surgical relief is necessary, 
we go to the doctor who has been trained in the arts of surgery. 
When mental illness strikes, we consult the doctor who has been 
trained in psychiatry. 

In connection with our property probiems we have set up in 
this Commonwealth a land court, and the judges who preside over 
this court devote their full time to the problems involved in the 
ownership and disposition of land. 

In our federal system, we have established tax courts, where 
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the judges who are appointed are recognized as experts in the field 
of taxation and devote their full time to this specialty. 


But our most precious possession of all, our children, we have 
turned over to conscientious men, it is true, but to untrained men. 
Certainly the time has now come for this Commonwealth to take 
the next step forward and to apply intelligence to the handling of 
the problem of delinquent children, and to see to it that in fact they 
do receive aid, encouragement and guidance from people who have 
been carefully chosen, with an eye single to their qualifications, 
to assist in the solution of these most difficult of problems. 


It was because of this deep conviction on my part, that in my 
Inaugural Address, in calling for the complete reorganization of 
the district courts, with the ultimate abolition of part-time district 
court judges, I recommended the enactment of legislation that 
would ultimately mean a full-time circuit district court system, 
and in this connection I said: “Attention should also be given to 
the problem of juvenile courts. Except in the case of the Juvenile 
Court in the City of Boston, juvenile cases are now handled in 
special sessions of the district court. I recommend that in your 
study of this problem you give consideration to the desirability of 
having certain members of the district court judiciary, both men 
and women, qualified in the problem of juvenile cases, available as 


part of the new district court system, to sit exclusively in juvenile 
cases.” 


The Juvenile Clinic 


We must strive for a better relationship and a closer co-ordina- 


tion between the school, family, psychiatrist, the social agency and 
the court. 


An intelligent approach to many of the questions concerned 
with a better relationship of this nature is found in the Juvenile 
Clinic established five years ago by the Association of Women 
Lawyers, which has been markedly successful in providing a 
place where parents and children, and religious, social or legal 
— as well, may obtain valuable help in the form of legal 
advice. 


Indignation, anger, scolding, none of these will solve the prob- 
lems of the disturbed child. Here patience, training, skill and under- 
standing are essential. 

What we have done for taxes in the tax court, for land in land 
court, let us now do for children in a true children’s court. 

I ask your support of this program, so that Massachusetts 
may take its place in the ranks of those States which are applying 
themselves intelligently to the solution of this most pressing of 
problems. 

Let us determine to prevent our juvenile delinquents from 
growing into our adult criminals. Let us seek to point the way so 
that hope may replace despair and all our children may be helped 
to become the sturdy and upright citizens of tomorrow. 


‘ 
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“Crime Prevention Through Treatment” 


A review of the 1952 Yearbook, National Probation and Parole Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


by W. W. WOOLFOLK, Judge 


Fulton County Juvenile Court. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


In reviewing the 1952 Yearbook one finds a very clear presen- 
tation of the philosophy of individualized justice, setting forth its 
humble beginning in the Christian approach of compassion for 
one’s fellow-man even though he has breached the social laws of 
society. The spirit of the movement of individualized justice is por- 
trayed in the lives of John Augustus, Charlie Chute and thousands 
like them who have given of themselves that others might find 
their way through this complex maze we call civilization. 


The principle of treatment of social offenders directed toward 
their correction and rehabilitation is set forth with force and con- 
viction. After reading the Yearbook, one cannot but recognize that 
this new approach to our socially and emotionally disturbed mem- 
bers of society is sound; and when given an opportunity will and 
has produced excellent results in salvaging human values, as well 
as saving the taxpayers the burden of the cost of institutional care. 


Throughout the articles appearing in this excellent report, 
there is expressed a repeated need for community understanding 
and support. Several of the articles point out most forcibly that the 
community should be made to feel the responsibility for meeting 
the needs of the socially and emotionally maladjusted individuals 
who violate the laws and find their way into the courts. In meeting 
these needs, the public should be made to become aware that the 
courts cannot properly function without adequate tools with which 
to work. This requires adequate financial support in order to secure 
trained personnel and adequate physical facilities in which to deal 
with the intricate problems of changing the attitudes and habits 
of those with whom we are dealing. 


Each of the seventeen articles is ably handled by authors who, 
because of their knowledge, experience and devotion to the cause, 
are in a position to speak with authority. This book should be a 
must upon the reading list of every trial judge, probation officer, 
institutional director, as well as upon the reading list of laymen 
who are interested in the promotion of the movement. 

The review of the year 1952 by Will Turnbladh gives us a 
glimpse of the tremendous job being done by the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association. I would recommend that every juvenile 
court judge read Crime Prevention Through Treatment from cover 
to cover, as it will do us all good to get the other person’s viewpoint 
and will refresh our enthusiasm for the job we are doing. ~ 
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The New Orleans Conference 
May 20 - 23, 1953 
A Reporters’ Account 


More than 100 juvenile court judges from all over the United 
States and the Territory of Hawaii gathered in New Orleans to 
attend the 16th Annual Conference of the National Council. 

Most of those in attendance had arrived in New Orleans by 
Sunday evening, May 19, and were guests at the home of Judge 
and Mrs. LEO B. BLESSING before adjourning for dinner. The 


Executive Committee also met at the Blessing home for its pre- 
conference session. 


Conference Welcome 


In his address of welcome, JOHN J. WINGRAVE of the 
Juvenile Court for the Parish of Orleans pointed to the cat 
significance of New Orleans 
and the importance of the ju- 
venile court. 

“New Orleans is one of the 
oldest cities of these United 
States, founded in 1717, the 
French flag being planted in the 
Mississippi near the ground 
where the Cabildo Building now 
stands. The Cabildo was the 
capitol of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory, a superb monument of 
French architecture. 

“In the year 1803, at the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase, the 
Territory embraced more than 
one-third of the Country. His- 
tory tells us that for the fifteen 
million dollars paid to France, 
the United States was party to 
a gigantic real estate deal out 
of which some seventeen States 
were carved along the great 
Mississippi River extending 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
far northern State of Minnesota. New Orleans then ranked as the 
third greatest port in the Country, being led only by New York and 
Baltimore. 

“These historic facts may seem fantastic; nevertheless, they 
are inspiring as they bring to mind a picturesque panorama of 
the past.” 

Turning to the juvenile court, Judge Wingrave recalled that 
the National Council had met in convention in New Orleans in 1942. 
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“We were apprised then,” he said, “that the first exclusive 
juvenile court in the world was created in the City of Chicago on 
July 1, 1899. When this court was instituted, the learned ROSCOE 
POUND said that its creation marked the greatest advance in 
legal history since Magna Carta. This was the first court in which 
law and science dealt with human behavior, particularly as it in- 
volved the welfare of children, to establish a judicial system cre- 
ated for the protection of children. 

“The Chicago Bar commended the fundamental idea of estab- 
lishing the juvenile court because it gave opportunity for the court 
so to step in and exercise guardianship over a child found under 
adverse social and individual conditions as to make it possible for 
the child to be treated as a ward of the State rather than as a 
criminal. 

“New York had created a special institution for child offend- 
ers in 1825; and Massachusetts required the State Board of Chari- 
ties to attend hearings in court where children were offenders and 
their interests required protection.” 

Judge Wingrave hoped the judges would find time to visit 
historical landmarks and enjoy the Spanish-French hospitality and 
elegant cooking; that their deliberations would be pleasant, fruit- 
ful and educational; and that they would carry away with them 
fond memories of days spent in old New Orleans. 

After reports and announcements, PHILIP B. GILLIAM of 
Denver addressed the conference on “What’s Wrong with People.” 


Afternoon Session 


LEO B. BLESSING was chairman of a lunch meeting at which 
’ Hon. deLesseps 8S. Morrison, Mayor of New Orleans, spoke. Mayor 
Morrison stressed the preventive influences of a well-organized 
recreational program. 

JAY H. PAYNE of Ann Arbor, Michigan, presided at the 
afternoon session. GEORGE W. SMYTH reviewed “The Children’s 
Century, 1853-1953.” President of the National Probation and 
Parole Association and judge of the Children’s Court of West- 
chester County, New York, Judge Smyth contrasted the hideous 
child welfare conditions described by Charles Dickens, showing 
how far we have come in our understanding and approach to chil- 
dren’s problems. 

Judge Smyth said that in spite of the advances, however, 
juvenile courts are faced with problems brought about by unfore- 
seen social and esonomic conditions. “The advent of the automobile 
has loosened family ties and opened up to youth temptations never 
known before. There is a constant and great increase in the number 
of divorces and a decline of religion in many homes. We know that 
20 million children in America do not attend church or Sunday 
school.” To cope with the problem, Judge Smyth said we need 
courts conditioned to cope with all the complex family problems 
that affect children. 

In “New Approaches to an Old Problem, “LIBBY E. SACHAR 


| 
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HON. ROBERT F. KENNON 
Governor of Louisiana 
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of Elizabeth, New Jersey, told of the dangers of community com- 
mittees operating unofficially in the control of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Though well-meaning, they constitute a menace to the work of 
the juvenile courts, she said. 

The first day’s affairs closed with an informal reception at 
International House, where the judges and their wives were guests 
of the City of New Orleans. Chief Justice JOHN B. FOURNET, 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, was honor guest at the reception. 


A Day In Baton Rouge 


Tuesday, May 21, was the occasion of a delightful and profit- 
able trip to Baton Rouge. Chartered busses carried members and 
their friends to the Capitol City where they assembled in the House 
Chamber. Governor Kennon welcomed them and told them their 
work was saving the States hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

“No one can compute the value of human life and soul,” he 
said, “but by rescuing our juveniles from delinquency you substan- 
tially cut down the population intake of our State institutions where 
the cost is so high.” Again he said, “We think nothing we do is 
more than should be done to save our juveniles from delinquency. 
Juvenile delinquency describes a state of circumstances where 
some youngster is the victim of adult delinquency.” 

The group toured the Capitol and grounds, then the ladies 
were guests of Madame Kennon at lunch in the executive mansion. 
Judges drove by bus to Louisiana State University where they 
were lunch guests of President Troy Middleton in Hatcher Hall. 

FRANK VOELKER, Lake Providence district judge and 
chairman of the Louisiana Youth Commission, presided at the 
luncheon which was addressed by A. WILMOT DALFERES, 
Lafayette district judge. Judge Dalferes called for a “restoration 
of family life to the point where families will realize they have to 
contribute to the total life of the child, not just to physical care.” 
He said parents gladly see that their children have dental and med- 
ical care; but when it comes to children with problems they want 
the court to take care of them. 

A tour of the university campus followed the luncheon meeting. 

Interagency Panel 

In the afternoon a panel discussion of the “Joint Responsibil- 
ity and Opportunity of Juvenile Courts and Social Agencies” was 
held in the Law School auditorium. Members included W. S. CRIS- 
WELL of Jacksonville, Tully McCrea, Orleans Parish Juvenile 
Court probation director, Mary Raymond, executive secretary of 
the New Orleans Council of Social Agencies, Inez Baker, super- 
visor of the children’s division of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Mrs. G. W. Pomeroy of the Louisiana Youth Commission, Dr. 
Ear! E. Klein, dean of the School of Social Work, Louisiana State 
University. 

The day ended with a Crayfish Boil at Frank’s Magnolia 
Room in New Orleans, with crayfish served, not by the plate, but 
by the bushel! 


| 
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Wednesday morning, TALBOT ELLIS of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, presided while Rev. J. Ernest Sommerville of the Central 
Park Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, addressed the Conference 
on “The Challenge of Broken Pieces.” Rev. Sommerville declared 
that what is broken can still be made into a thing of beauty, and 
reminded his listeners that “some of the most wonderful things in 
life came out of the waste basket,” referring to the finding of the 
poem “Recessional” in the waste basket of Rudyard Kipling. 

Rev. Somerville said the world needs not a new political or 
economic system, but new men; and added that it is the task of 
juvenile court judges to build new men. He presented lack of bal- 
ance as a cause of juvenile delinquency, indicating that children 
have either too much money or not enough; too much adventure or 
not enough; too much religion or not enough. ‘“‘We have come to 
the end of an age, but the new age is not yet here. It will be born 
in the hearts of men.” 


Business Sessions 


The later sessions on Wednesday were devoted to general 
discussions of such problems as the division and function of court 
and welfare agency, questions and answers, and election of officers. 

PHILIP B. GILLIAM of Denver was elected president ; DON- 
ALD E. LONG of Portland, WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL of 
Jacksonville, HARRY W. LINDEMAN of Newark, vice-presidents ; 
re-elected were LEO B. BLESSING of New Orleans as secretary 
and EDITH H. COCKRILL of Washington as treasurer. 

Named to the executive committee were WILLIAM B. Mc- 
KESSON of Los Angeles, WILLIAM H. HENCHEY of Woburn, 
Massachusetts, FRANK W. NICHOLAS of Dayton, JAMES H. 
MONTGOMERY, Jr., of Richmond, BURRELL W. BARKER of 
Chattanooga, PAUL A. MARTINEAU of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
JOHN J. KENNEY of Milwaukee, THOMAS E. KLUCZYNSKI of 
— and RICHARD J. SHERMAN of Saratoga Springs, New 

or 

Following the election of officers of the National Council, the 
annual meeting of the National Juvenile Court Foundation was 
held. Re-elected were GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM of Pittsburgh as 
chairman; PAUL W. ALEXANDER of Toledo as vice-chairman; 
S. JOHN MORROW of Uniontown as secretary-treasurer; and 
WALTER H. BECKHAM of Miami, ARLOS J. HARBERT of 
Clarksburg, FRANCIS J. McCABE of Providence, W. CLARENCE 
SHEELY of Gettysburg, and LEO J. YEHLE of Syracuse as trus- 
tees. 


Conference Dinner 


The new officers were formally presented at the conference 
dinner on Wednesday evening. Chief Justice John B. Fournet of 
the Louisiana Supreme Court gave the chief address. Present also 
as honor guests were the full banc of seven judges of the Supreme 
Court, and Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans. 
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Justice Fournet referred to the tragedy provided in the con- 
trast between the millions recently appropriated for the Louisiana 
State penitentiary and the small sums requested by the juvenile 
courts. He said acquisition of public support for their work is one 
of the primary tasks of juvenile judges; and recommended the use 
of dramatic presentation of their work rather than learned trea- 
tises. “Special quarters and discipline on the highest ethical plane 
will mean nothing or little to them (penitentiary inmates) ; where- 
as such treatment and supervision for our children may well mean 
that we will one day in the not too distant future see the number of 
inmates in the penitentiary decrease rather than increase.” 

Dancing followed the dinner. 

Thursday morning’s session heard reports of committees. 
VICTOR B. WYLEGALA reported on progress in the uniform 
standards for protective services. Retiring President CHRIS BAR- 
NETTE presided. : 


Resolutions 


Chief among the resolutions adopted were the following: 

WHEREAS, every dependent, neglected and delinquent child 
is entitled to the protection, care and guidance, under the law, of 
the Juvenile Court acting as parens patriae, and, 

WHEREAS, the Juvenile Court was established as a court 
devoted and dedicated to the function of providing this protection, 
care and guidance to dependent, neglected and delinquent children 
who are our voiceless and voteless citizens, and, 

WHEREAS, American democracy has grown and flourished 
by being strengthened at its roots in the local communities, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That we reaffirm our 
faith in the integrity, vitality and effectiveness of the Juvenile 
Court as a court of equity; 

That we advocate that Juvenile Courts throughout the land 
be clothed by statute with adequate judicial power and authority to 
carry out the high purposes of the founders in the protection, care 
and guidance of dependent, neglected and delinquent youth; 

That it be provided with adequate tools by way of personnel 
and facilities effectively to achieve its objectives ; 

That the Juvenile Court must be designed, preserved and main- 
tained to make and enforce findings after full hearing and investi- 
gation, to diagnose difficulties, to prescribe treatment and direct 
supervision through the instrumentality of its own officers free 
from interference by any executive agency ; 

That no fund matching nor any other practice should be al- 
lowed to force the court to yield the judicial process to any admin- 
istrative agency nor subject the practices, procedures or personnel 
of the court to the control or supervision of any agency not judicial, 
the court holding itself ready and willing at all times to work co- 
operatively with ail individuals, agencies and organizations dedi- 
cated to the welfare of youth. 

Adopted. 
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WHEREAS, there are some exceptional foster parents who 
take a genuine interest in the welfare of dependent children en- 
trusted to their care in their own homes, whose supervision and 
guidance provide security, initiative and discipline beyond that 
otherwise obtainable for said children, and, 

WHEREAS, said foster parents often accept into their homes, 
without cost to any governmental agency, dependent children who 
are not related to them either by blood or marriage but who care 
for said children by reason of love and affection for them, and, 

WHEREAS, said foster parents often spend large sums of 
money from their own funds in caring for said children for which 
expenditures they are not reimbursed, and, 

WHEREAS, it is often not possible or practicable for said 
foster parents to adopt said children, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That in such cases where 
free foster home family care is given and where the foster parents 
cannot be and are not reimbursed for such care, that we recom- 
mend they be given full dependency income tax exemption, both 
Federal and State, by reason of furnishing such care, provided that 
said parents shall not receive dependency exemptions for more 
than four dependent children actually cared for; and, 

PROVIDED FURTHER, that said children shall be placed 
with said foster parents by an order of a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

Adopted. 


RESOLVED: That the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges favor the objective of developing integrated and properly 
implemented courts of general jurisdiction over all justiciable 
matters relating to child and family welfare under the adminis- 


tration of judges specially qualified and concentrating in that field. 
Adopted. 


WHEREAS, our constitution has established the judiciary as 
an independent branch of government for protecting and safe- 
guarding individual rights, and, 

WHEREAS, Juvenile Courts are created by statute as a part 
of the judicial system and charged with definite authority and 
responsibilities for persons coming within their jurisdiction, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges oppose the delegation of judicial 


functions and responsibilities to administrative or other nonjudi- 
cial bodies. 


Adopted. 


WHEREAS, news-reporting agencies generally have rendered 
great assistance to the Juvenile Courts and other agencies charged 
with responsibility of the welfare of society and the individual 
children with whom they deal, and, 

WHEREAS, it is recognized that the degree of success of 
the Juvenile Courts and other agencies dealing with children de- 
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pends greatly upon the mutual understanding and respect of the 
public and such children, and, 

WHEREAS, news-reporting agencies can be a great influence 
in creating such mutual understanding and respect, and, 

WHEREAS, except in isolated cases, the news-reporting 
agencies have not shown a desire to exploit a child for the sake of 
a _— but have considered the best interests of such children and 
society, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges in session at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
commend the news-reporting agencies for their attitude and co- 
operation in helping to further the welfare of the children who 
come before the Juvenile Courts. 


Adopted. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Earl J. Lyons Arlos J. Harbert, Chairman, 
Frank W. Nicholas Committee on Resolutions, 
Robt. H. Montgomery, Jr. New Orleans, Louisiana. 
John 8S. Gonas April 23, 1953. 


Following an afternoon tour of the Port of New Orleans by 
boat as guests of the dock board, the conference adjourned. 


Judges Interviewed 


In interviews for the New Orleans States, family disintegra- 
tion was presented as the primary cause of juvenile delinquency. 
MAURICE SAPIENZA of Hilo, Hawaii, told reporters 50 percent 
of the cases treated in his court are due to family disintegration, 
not necessarily in a broken family home. GEORGE W. SMYTH of 
White Plains, New York, said that one-third of his cases come 
from broken homes and two-thirds from insecure homes, both 
representing a disintegration of the family unit. DONALD E. 
LONG of Portland, Oregon, agreed, pointing out that “the strengtt. 
of the home is the bulwark against the outside evils leading to 
delinquency.” 

Relative to the increase in juvenile delinquency, the judges 
agreed “there is not so much substantial increase in juvenile 
delinquency today as there is an increased awareness of the prob- 
lem on the part of parents, educators and police. 

ARLOS J. HARBERT of Clarksburg, West Virginia, said the 
increase is not of alarming proportions. CHRIS BARNETTE of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, said there is less juvenile delinquency in 
Louisiana today than there was during the peak years of World 
War II. He sees juvenile delinquency rather as a reflection of the 
community’s moral, social, religious and educational standards. 
When those standards are down, the rate of juvenile delinquency 
is up. O. Q. CLAFLIN III of Kansas City said juvenile delinquency 
would be on the increase except for the better treatment now ac- 
corded juveniles by the juvenile courts and training schools. 


“an 
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A Message In Retrospect 


I would like to express again my appreciation for the privilege 
and honor of serving the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
as its president. The year between my election in Indianaoplis in 
May 1952 and the election of my successor in New Orleans in April 
1953 was one filled with many pleasant duties and contacts. 

It is my hope that something of value has come to the Nation- 
al Council through my leadership to compensate in a small measure 
for the pleasure and satisfaction afforded me. 

The members of the National Council were most loyal. They re- 
sponded promptly and with a fine spirit of co-operation in every- 
thing I asked of them. They gave me every assurance of their con- 
fidence and good will. 

The New Orleans Conference in April provided a wonderful 
opportunity to focus attention on the importance of the juvenile 
courts in Louisiana. We believe we made the most of that oppor- 
tunity. Governor and Mrs. Kennon, Mayor Morrison of New Or- 
leans, Chief Justice Fournet and the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court, the president, the dean of the law school and the 
director of the school of social work of Louisiana State University, 
several district judges, the Louisiana Youth Commission and many 
others helped to produce a portrayal of the court’s role. 

For this opportunity we, the judges who are privileged to 
serve the juvenile courts in Louisiana, are indebted to the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

Sincerely, 
Chris Barnette 
Immediate Past President 


The Virginia Council 


The Legislative Committee of the Virginia Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges met with the Governor’s Budgeting Committee on 
October 6 for the purpose of discussing appropriations that might 
be proposed during the coming session of the State Legislature. The 
Legislative Committee hopes also to secure an amendment to the 
adoption laws and to develop a workable, equitable paternity law. 

President Pate of the Virginia Council addressed the Roanoke 
Teachers’ Association in September on “The Unsung Hero.” The 


= distributed copies of the address to each teacher-mem- 


HUGH REID of Arlington, Virginia, and CHARLES C. 
BERNSTEIN of Phoenix, Arizona, are doing some outstanding 
work in the area of juvenile traffic offenses. You may have seen 
the recent article in Look Magazine about Judge Bernstein’s ap- 
proach to the traffic problem which involves compulsory attend- 
ance at a traffic training school for juvenile violators. 


| 
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Judges At ABA Meeting 


Delinquency Committee Reports 


The executive committee of the Judicial Advisory Council of 
the National Probation and Parole Association met in Boston in 
conjunction with the diamond jubilee meeting of the American 
Bar Association. 

Present at the August 23 and 24 sessions when the Senate’s 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency was discussed were LEO B. 
BLESSING of New Orleans, JOHN J. CONNELLY of Boston, 
GEORGE EDWARDS of Detroit, WILLIAM B. McKESSON of 
Los Angeles and GEORGE W. SYMTH of White Plains. Judge 
McKesson was appointed chairman of a subcommittee to work 
with the Senate Investigating Subcommittee (Hendrickson, R., 
N.J., chairman), furnishing material and suggestions with refer- 
ence to the general field of juvenile delinquency, probation and 
parole. Serving on Judge McKesson’s subcommittee are Justice 
Laurence M. Hyde of the Missouri Supreme Court, Chief Justice 
Irvin Ben Cooper of the New York City Court of Special Sessions 
and George Edwards of Detroit. To Herbert J. Hannoch, New 
Jersey, legal counsel for the Senate Subcommittee, Judge McKes- 
son’s subcommittee has suggested vandalism, juvenile gangs, nar- 
cotics, runaways, uniformity of juvenile court jurisdiction through- 
out the Nation as areas of inquiry. 

LEO B. BLESSING, JOHN J. CONNELLY, GEORGE ED- 
WARDS, JOHN 8S. GONAS of South Bend, GUSTAV L. 
SCHRAMM of Pittsburgh and GEORGE W. SMYTH attended the 
Criminal Law Section meeting at the Harvard Club on August 25. 
Judge McKesson addressed this session. (Please see page 36). 


GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM presented the following 


Report of the Committee on 
Problems of Juvenile Delinquency 


RECOMMENDATION: That the Committee on Problems of 
Juvenile Delinquency be continued. 

The importance and persistence of the problems of juvenile 
delinquency in our national life require the continuance of the 
Committee by the American Bar Association. It is essential that 
the members be kept informed of developments in this vital field; it 
is also necessary that the professional interest and skill of the legal 
profession be focused on the problems of juvenile delinquency not 
only for the benefit of children so involved but also for the future 
of our country. 

The recent appropriation of $44,000 by Congress for a national 
survey of the conditions of juvenile delinquency highlights the 
growing concern of many thoughtful people as to the factual situa- 
tion today. To keep abreast of the factors that are causing our 
young people to go astray and to be in position to appraise the ex- 
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tent of such personal and national misfortune are very important. 
It never has been easy for children to grow up without mishap; but 
the tensions and the rapidity of change in our modern life have a 
tendency to accentuate the difficulties children meet in making a 
proper adjustment. 


Although knowing the facts of juvenile delinquency is import- 
ant, it is perhaps of even greater importance to recognize factors 
underlying the present trends in treating juvenile delinquency. The 
Committee, during the three years of its existence, has attempted 
to stress the fundamentals involved in the establishment and devel- 
opment of the juvenile court as the modern judicial procedure 
whereby children in trouble may be helped to correct their difficul- 
ties in time. It is significant to recall the words of Dean Roscoe 
Pound expressed in his article, “The Juvenile Court and the Law,” 


published some nine years ago in the National Probation Associa- 
tion Yearbook. Dean Pound wrote: 


“As you know, the juvenile court as an institution 
had its inception in Chicago in 1899. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that the statute creating it was drawn by a 
committee of the Chicago Bar Association and so by law- 
yers in a State which had preserved a separate equity pro- 
cedure. It was set up as a court of equity, with the admin- 
istrative functions incidental to equity jurisdiction, not 
as a criminal court, and not, as might have happened later, 


as an administrative agency with incidental adjudicating 
functions.” 


But behind all the hue and cry today on the matter of juvenile 
delinquency, those who favor an administrative setup in contrast 
to a judicial setup are not idle. Perhaps their point of view is ex- 
pressed most bluntly in The Survey of June 1933 in an article by 


Parker L. Norton entitled, “A Probation Officer Comes Up for 
Air!” Quoting from him: 


“At least part of our perplexity in goal seeking and 
finding is due to the hindering fact that our boss is a 
judge. In order to reach that dizzy pedestal he usually 
first had to be a lawyer—and who, I ask, is more ignorant 
of human needs than the average law student? Precedent, 
precedent, precedent! Not what might have been, not 
what should have been, not what yet may be—but merely 
what was, and with the implication that as it was so shall 
it be forevermore, amen. It is asking quite too much of 
even the long-suffering probation officer to expect him to 
avoid temporary discouragement when his entire investi- 
gation and carefully constructed recommendations for 
the welfare of the child are ignored by the judge in favor 
of a strictly theological-legalistic interpretation of life in 
terms of crime and punishment. But how the well-trained 
probation worker does appreciate the occasional judge or 
referee who while knowing something of the law, is pri- 
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marily a social worker in his point of view and possessed 
of a social worker’s interest in literally reconditioning the 
child! If I did not happen to be financially dependent on 
my job I would include in my very next report a recom- 
medation that all judges in both juvenile and adult courts 
be retired on a life pension and replaced the following 
morning with trained and experienced caseworkers from 
the child welfare field.” 


In the last few months, the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, in conjunc- 
tion with the National Probation and Parole Association, has been 
engaged in a Restatement of Juvenile Court Standards as part of 
a Special Juvenile Delinquency Project financed by the Field 
Foundation. In a preliminary draft there is a definite indication 
of the point of view expressed by Mr. Norton. It is suggested in 
the draft, for example, that any conversation by the judge with the 
child should be viewed with extreme caution. It is further suggest- 
ed that any contact by the court with the child might best be 
handled by the probation officer. 

In a recent article, Mr. Sol Rubin of the National Probation 
and Parole Association views with great pleasure the efforts to 
remove dependent children from the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court. The possibility of removing neglected children from such 
supervision would indicate maturity, he believes, on the part of 
the American public. This would be indeed a reversal of the his- 
torical basis of the original establishment of the juvenile court. 
There are some who are already suggesting that the court’s powers 
of disposition be transferred to an administrative panel or tribunal 
of experts in the social sciences as is done in some European coun- 
tries, although it is admitted that such a plan might run into serious 
questions of constitutionality. 

Because of such thinking and proposals, we would like to em- 
phasize and re-emphasize the fundamental concepts discussed in 
our previous reports. 

Quoting from Dean Pound in the September 1949 issue of the 
JUVENILE COURT JUDGES JOURNAL: 


“It is fortunate that the juvenile court was set up 
... as a court rather than as an administrative agency. 
Like an administrative agency the juvenile court acts 
upon each case as in a measure unique and adapts its 
action to the individual case. But it differs from an ad- 
ministrative agency in being a part of the judicial system 
and in individualizing with regard to principles rather 
than unguided personal feeling. 

“The juvenile court is not merely an American insti- 
tution. It is characteristically American in that it is part 
of an Anglo-American system of judicial rather than ad- 
ministrative institutions and so keeps within the bounds 
of constitutional authority while employing the individual- 
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ized methods of judicial adaption of remedy to rsult in 
view of the facts in particular cases which is characteris- 
tic of Anglo-American equity.” 


In the judicial setting of a juvenile court acting as a court of 
equity, the judge is afforded an unparalleled opportunity for ad- 
ministrative control in the public interest. Such a setting is unlike 
that of an executive-administrative setting in which the executive, 
usually appointed, is responsible to a board. Whether the board be 
composed of public officials or of private citizens, board members 
most likely are busy people, primarily interested in other matters 
and able at best to meet once a month. At times, the board may be 
called upon to decide such general questions of policy as may be 
requested by the executive, listening only to such illustrative ma- 
terial as the executive may have prepared. Seldom have they time 
or opportunity to study such matters beforehand or to hear pre- 
sentation of material of an opposing or questioning nature. In- 
dividual members, it is true, may take a more active part; but 
rarely, if ever, do they review face to face with the client the 
problems which bring him to the agency’s attention. In fact, it is 
most unusual for the executive himself to have such contacts. His 
contacts in the main are limited to the supervisors who, in turn, 
are in contact with the field workers who actually serve the person 
in need. It is usually exclusively on this lowest level that the client 
meets the agency representative. Shifting of personnel from agency 
to agency and staff changes within the agency may make respon- 
sibility and continuity of service even more difficult to secure. 


In the judicial setup, however, in the daily discharge of his 
official duties, the judge himself sees the persons involved. In- 
formed and aided by his staff, he comes face to face with the 
realities of the situation and has the public’s responsibility to try 
to balance the interests of all. It is his unique opportunity to per- 
sonify the community’s interest in unfortunate children and also to 
personify justice to the child and to his parents. Such a setting 
carries within itself the possibility of a thoughtful and dignified 
ministry of justice, exercising in its highest form the power of the 
community as parens patriae. 

Such a judicial setting neither minimizes nor belittles profes- 
sional groups and resources available in a community. On the con- 
trary, it marshals and strengthens them, focusing them in a pub- 
licly, judicially responsible way upon the child’s needs. 

The judge of the juvenile court is in a favorakle position to 
welcome attorneys as officers of the court, enlisting their profes- 
sional aid and skill in working through the difficult problems of the 
child brought before the court. Unaccustomed though he be to the 
nonadversary proceedings of the juvenile court, the lawyer, never- 
theless, is most likely to respond in kind as the judge asks him to 
come into the courtroom, first and alone, and reviews with him the 
information available so far. Thus sharing the problem with the 
attorney, the judge calls upon the attorney to work closely with 
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the court in determining the facts of delinquency and in planning 
how best to help the child in a corrective way. As members of the 
same profession, speaking the same language as it were, the judge 
and the attorney responsibly complement each other, bringing out 
the best in each other for the benefit of the child and of the com- 
munity, And so, as the judge of the juvenile court rises to his great 
calling, aided by the members of his own and other professions 
and supported by the resources and thoughtfulness of the com- 
munity, children and democracy itself benefit and prosper. 

Much remains to be done to hold the gains already made and 
to move forward in keeping faith with those whose vision and 
energy established the first juvenile court in the world in Chicago 
in 1899. To safeguard this heritage and to lead the way into the 
future is the legal profession’s responsibility. By his interest in 
the problems of juvenile delinquency in his home community 
whether as practicing attorney or as civic leader, each member of 
our profession has the opportunity to demonstrate that over the 
centuries his is truly the profession of justice for all. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Arlos J..Harbert 

Glenn D. Kelly 

Walter C. Lindley 

Alfred P. Marshall 

David A. Nimmo 

Dudley F. Sicher 

Gustav L. Schramm, Chairman 


Illinois Convention 


Secretary-Treasurer SEELY P. FORBES has announced that 
the Illinois County and Probate Judges’ Association will hold its 
Fifty-Second Annual Convention at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago 
on December 10, 11 and 12, 1933. 

Thursday’s session will be a joint luncheon and afternoon 
meeting with the States’ Attorneys’ Association of Illinois, at 
which time the new Youth Commission Act will be discussed. 

Friday’s session will consist of a review of all new legislation 
affecting the county, juvenile and probate courts of Illinois. 

The business session will be held on Saturday morning and 
the convention will adjourn at noon. 


Congratulations to W. S. CRISWELL on his becoming a life 
member of the National Juvenile Court Foundation 


| 
| 
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The Juvenile Delinquency Control 
Institute 


University of Southern California 
by DAN G. PURSUIT, Director 


The Delinquency Control Institute is a specialized training 


program of twelve weeks’ duration designed to prepare law en- 


forcement officers and others in related fields to work most effec- 
tively with youth who have problems. 

Attendance is limited to 20 students for each 12-week term: 
Sixteen selected from police or sheriffs’ departments ; the remaining 
four from parole, probation, or district attorney’s staffs, attendance 
officers, and social workers. A full educational scholarship is 
available for each student selected. 

The curriculum covers nine courses of study with classes meet- 
ing regularly from Mondays through Thursdays: Social Treatment 
Aspects of Delinquency Control, Special Police Techniques, Con- 
ditioning Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, Delinquency Techniques, 
Administration of Police Juvenile Programs, Techniques of Learn- 
ing and Teaching, Legal Aspects of Delinquency Prevention, Public 
Speaking, and Growth and Change. 

Two important additional phases of the training are field trips 
and outside speakers. 

The program is held twice each year, September-November and 
March-May. And upon successful completion of the course, college 
credit to the extent of 12 units will be available to those properly 
qualified and accepted by the University. Each person completing 
the course will also receive a certificate as evidence of satisfactory 
completion. 

Applications should be forwarded to the Director, Delinquency 
Control Institute, University of Southern California. Los Angeles 
7, California. 


Columbia University Press has published Alfred J. Kahn’s re- 
port on the New York City Children’s Court under the title “A 
Court for Children.” 

Sponsored by the Citizens’ Committee on Children of New 
York City, Inc., the report takes the reader into the Court and 
examines the “mood” of the court, the value of probation as a vital 
arm of court service, the mental health services, the role of com- 
munity agencies and the auxiliary services and resources which 
are part of the court’s operations. 

The book is highly recommended reading. 


MATTHEW J. DISERIO, Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York, has proposed that Times Square and “other 
dangerous areas” be declared “off limits” to unsupervised teen- 
agers after 9:00 P.M. 


| 
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International Association of Children’s 
Court Judges 


HISTORICAL FACTS: 1. The Association, which was founded in 
Paris in 1928, has its headquarters in Brussels. Its bylaws were 
adopted during its first congress held in Brussels in 1930 and or- 
ganized by its president and founder, Judge P. Wets. 


GENERAL PURPOSE: 2. The purpose of the Association is to act 
as a link between children’s court magistrates in various countries ; 
to take an interest in international questions concerning such courts 
in order to promote their development; to study legislation on child 
welfare and the various juvenile court systems with a view to im- 
proving national institutions; to facilitate, by bringing its mem- 
bers into contact with each other, the solution of problems of con- 
cern to aliens resident in and subject to the jurisdiction of a par- 
ticular State; to provide for the study of juvenile delinquency and 
its causes with a view to counteracting its effects and taking every 
possible measure to prevent it. 


MEMBERSHIP: 3. The Association is composed of individual 
members, and any children’s court magistrate may become a mem- 
ber. There are at present 146 members in twenty-three countries. 

The Association groups together the national unions of chil- 
dren’s court judges and endeavors to ensure permanent co-operation 
with these bodies, which may be represented on the Governing 
Board of the Association. It also promotes the establishment of 
such groups in countries where they do not already exist. 


STRUCTURE: 4. The Association meets in a General Assembly 
at least once every five years. 

The Governing Board, which is responsible for the general ad- 
ministration of the Association, is composed of members of the 
Board and members appointed by the national sections. 

The Executive Committee is the executive organ of the Asso- 
ciation and consists of the President, several Vice-Presidents, the 
Secretary-General, the Treasurer, and several members. The Asso- 
ciation’s principal officers are: President: Mr. W. P. C. Knuttel 
(the Netherlands) ; Secretary-General: Mr. J. Comblen (Belgium) ; 
Treasurer: Mr. P. Meir (Belgium). 

Correspondence concerning the Association should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General, Palais de Justice, Liege, Belgium. 


FINANCE: 5. In accordance with a plan for reorganization which 
is being put into effect by the Board, the Association derives its 
income from the contributions of members and from grants made 
by Governments. Such grants have been made principally by Bel- 
gium, where the General Assemblies have been held up to the 
present. 


METHODS OF WORK AND MEANS OF ACTION: 6. The Asso- 
ciation organizes international congresses of children’s court judges 
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for the purposes of considering and adopting resolutions on mat- 
ters relating to the aims of the Association. The Association desig- 
nates members of the Governing Board as representatives on na- 
tional bodies with a view to the realization of its objectives. 


ACTIVITIES: 7. The Association has thus far organized three in- 
ternational congresses of children’s court judges; in Brussels in 
1930 and in 1935; and at Liege in 1950. At the last congress the 
following subjects were considered: institutions for dealing with 
conflicts between the child and society and between the child and 
his environment; the principal aspects of the problem of malad- 
justed children and children experiencing adjustment difficulties ; 
the status of the children’s court judge, i.e., the role of the chil- 
dren’s court, the training of children’s court judges, and co-opera- 
tion between children’s courts and auxiliary services. 

The agenda of the next general assembly of the Association 
— the question of civil measures for the protection of chil- 

ren. 


The Association is at present organizing a world survey of the 
protection of children under civil law. 


PUBLICATIONS: 8. The Association publishes the papers relat- 
ing to the international congresses of children’s court judges. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS: 9. The Associa- 
tion has not as yet had any close relationship with the United 
Nations. —The Penal Reformer 

Lucknow, India 
Note: For reports of the 1950 Congress, please see The JOURNAL: 
I, 1, page 25; I, 2, page 25; I, 3, pages 14 and 15; II,1, pages 5 and 
6; Il, 2, page 10; Yearbook, page 79. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM: Great interest in the Coun- 
cil is being shown in the western States. Possibly some of this in- 
terest is caused by the fact that for the first time our meeting is 
to be held west of the Mississippi, On June 11 President Gilliam 
addressed the California Parole Association at Oakland, explaining 
the purpose and functioning of the National Council. On July 3 
he spoke to the County Judges Association of Colorado. From all 
indications, they are going to join the National Council en masse. 
On October 23 at the invitation of PAUL A. MARTINEAU of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, Judge Gilliam addressed the Judiciary Sec- 
tion of the Texas Bar Association; on the same trip, he visited the 
juvenile courts in Dallas and Tulsa. On November 16 he will talk 
to the Kansas Probate Judges Association. 


Contributions to the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc., 
from organizations or individuals are welcome and needed. The 
Foundation, in addition to its other endeavors, publishes The 
JOURNAL. All contributions should be addressed to Hon. S. John 
Morrow, Common Pleas Court of Fayette County, Uniontown. 
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Clippings 


“BECKHAM MARKS 20 YEARS AS JUVENILE COURT 
JUDGE”’—so ran the headline in the Miami Herald, July 5, 1953. 
The story related that when Judge Beckham first reported as head 
of the Dade County Juvenile Court, he found his office filled with 
“sad-faced mothers and pinched, anemic children.” 

That was the depth of the depression. Parents were pleading 
with the court to take the youngsters and feed and clothe them un- 
til a better day arrived. There was no work, no food—and there 
were no facilities for hungry, dependent children, either. There 
was little the new judge could do. 

Reappointed by Governor Dan McCarty for a sixth four-year 
term, Judge Beckham finds times have changed and hunger is no 
longer a basic problem of childhood. What has not changed are the 
children, still needing help and understanding. 

“Judge Beckham said the most significant development in 
juvenile court practice during the two decades has been the ‘human- 
izing’ of procedures and the maintaining of patience, sympathy, 
love and understanding of children and parents in trouble. Chil- 
dren are no better or worse today than they were when their 
mothers and fathers were young, Judge Beckham declared. They 
have the same urges, the same temptations and they get into trou- 
ble at about the same rate. The number of delinquents is greater 
because there are more people. 

“When Judge Beckham first took office, the court had three 
officers and one secretary. It now has a staff of 13 officers and 
seven clerical workers. In 1933, youngsters in trouble were locked 
in jail and their cases considered in a crowded three-room suite in 
the courthouse. Now the court operates in the spacious Youth Hall 
and has facilities for a number of children at Kendall.” 

In recognition of Judge Beckham’s work, an anonymous don- 
or has hung an oil painting of the Judge in Youth Hall. 


Clothes may not make the man, but a clothing ad may help in 
the making of a delinquent child. In the Toledo Sunday Blade, 
September 27, appeared a full-page ad by a leading clothing mer- 
chant illustrated by three pictures of the new Family Court Center 
and the following copy: 

“Yes, things are happening, and Baker’s points with pride 
to Toledo’s latest miracle on Michigan Street. It’s Lucas County’s 
colossal new Child Study Institute. More than that, it’s a 
$1,700,000 mountain of confidence in our city’s future. A $1,700,000 
investment in the winning battle against broken homes, and the by- 
product—juvenile delinquency. This completely modern super 
structure provides 50,000 square feet of floor space; has 150 ample 
rooms; 18 private counseling chambers; a dining room for 125; 
elementary and high school study halls, quarters for two courts, 
and is staffed by 97 experts in human relations, Big, multi-million- 
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dollar, enduring things are happening in Toledo. The Go Sign of 
progress is flashing—Go with it.” 


“FATHER SEEN KEY IN CONTROL OF DELINQUENCY” 
—‘“The hand that rocked the cradle is not necessarily the hand 
that controls the destinies of the city’s wayward teen-agers, ac- 
cording to Juvenile Court Judge GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM. 

“Judge Schramm, who has been the guiding hand in disposing 
of thousands of juvenile problems at the Oakland institution (Ju- 
venile Court of Allegheny County) for the past 20 years, explained: 

“ “My experience has been that in homes where the father 
takes an active interest in his children and has earned their re- 
spect, there is considerably less chance that a youngster will go 
astray. It is vitally necessary that a father make sacrifices to be 
with his children in the formidable teen-age years. A boy, par- 
ticularly, resents the lack of masculine attention and resents too 
much feminine control. In such cases, the boy generally turns else- 
where for male companionship and in many instances this leads to 
his delinquency.’ ” 

Judge Schramm said he has found that when both parents are 
present in court problems are resolved more successfully than when 
only the mother attends; and said the court makes every attempt 
to have the father present. He attributed the city-wide and nation- 
wide teen-age violence to unstable economic and world conditions. 
“ ‘During World War II, juvenile delinquency reached its greatest 
heights. After that there was a noticeable decline. In the past two 
years, however, it is rising slowly again. 

“ ‘The youth of today sees only war and years of Army regi- 
mentation before him. Homes have been broken because of the un- 
certain future and the youngsters are left to shift for themselves, 
unguided, and, as they feel, unwanted.’ 

“Judge Schramm said parents should not feel they are inter- 
fering with their children’s social life by demanding that they be 
off the streets after dark, ‘Obviously the teen-ager will resent such 
restrictions. Such resentment is due to his immaturity and it will 
pass with time. Parents should know where their children are after 
dark and should take an interest in who their companions are. 
Reasonable after-hours restrictions for teen-agers should have no 
harmful psychological effects on them.’ ” 

Judge Schramm said parents are not solely responsible for 
controlling juvenile delinquency, but said our schools and social 
agencies should also take an active part. 

“As for police criticism that the juvenile court is too lenient 
with teen-age delinquents, Judge Schramm asserted: ‘Police re- 
action to juvenile court policies is prevalent throughout the Nation. 
The police have a most difficult job in regard to teen-age crime. 
They see only the wrong the juvenile does and are justifiably pro- 
voked. It is the job of the juvenile court to look deeper into the 
matter—into the child’s environment and background. We deal 
with each case separately and look for that flicker of hope which 
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might set the youngster back on the right path. In more serious 
cases, we have the right to turn the case over to Criminal Court. 
However, four out of five juveniles who are sent to us never re- 
turn. We are, indeed, proud of that record. We have found most 
teen-agers who appear in our court to be honest and straightfor- 
ward. Parents, of course, are indignant when confronted with the 
misdeeds of their own flesh and blood. However, when the young- 
ster admits his wrong-doings, most parents become co-operative 
in solving the matter.’ ” 

Judge Schramm praised the police for their co-operation with 
the court and warned parents and the public in general to be wary 
of placing temptations in front of the maladjusted teen-agers. 

—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
October 11, 1953 


Pennsylvania Council Elects 
Griffith New Head 


Meeting at Dickinson Law School, Carlisle, on September 4 
and 5, 1953, the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
elected GEORGE W. GRIFFITH of Ebensburg chairman. Judge 
Griffith is serving his second term on the Cambria County bench, 
and has been active in the Pennsylvania Council for several years. 

Other officers elected are: HENRY G. SWENEY of Media 
and FRED W. DAVIS of Stroudsburg as vice-chairmen; DALE 
F. SHUGHART of Carlisle, secretary-treasurer. 

Discussion at the meeting centered on problems and proce- 
dures facing juvenile court judges and legislation adopted at the 
recent session of the General Assembly as it affects juvenile courts 
in the State. Included were the State’s new adoption law which in- 
directly affects the juvenile courts, and the conviction of persons 
over 21 years of age for contributing to delinquency. 

The latter law allows an adult to be convicted of contributing 
to the delinquency of a minor without the juvenile’s being cited for 
juvenile court action. Previously, the law required the child to be 
cited in juvenile court before an adult could be convicted on the 
charge. 

Arthur T. Prasse, newly created commissioner of correctional 
and penal institutions, addressed the meeting. 


Colorado 


At a recent meeting of the County Judges Association of Colo- 
rado, a committee was appointed to study possible revision of the 
Colorado law pertaining to children. HAROLD D. LUTZ was 
named chairman of the committee and Arthur H. Bernstone, 
legal assistant to Judge Gilliam, was named secretary. The com- 
mittee is planning to base its recommendations largely on the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act with some modifications, after hav- 
ing studied the working of the Act in approximately 23 States. 
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Minnesota Association Meets 


The Minnesota State Association of Juvenile Court Judges has 
again enjoyed its annual Institute at the University of Minneapolis 
Center of Continuation Study. This is the third year the judges 
have met on the campus, living at the Study and returning to school 
surroundings for professional and informal discussions of their 
everyday problems. 

On Thursday, September 10, after the formal opening and 
introductions the Institute considered “Why the Delinquent?” This 
included a play-back of Columbia Broadcasting Company’s Docu- 
ment Program, “Class of 53.” WCCO of Minneapolis, through 
Director Jim Bormann, has made this tape recording available for 
judges. It is a dramatic presentation of interviews with boys and 
girls who have been deep in delinquency—users of “junk,’”’ mem- 
bers of cellar clubs and girls they have involved in illicit sex re- 
lationships. 

The afternoon session considered “The Child You Commit.” 
Psychologists and social workers of the Reception Centers—for 
boys at Red Wing and for girls at Sauk Center—discussed the work 
actually done with the juveniles sent to them. Among the questions 
raised were: Need all these juveniles have been committed? Are 
some mentally disturbed? What child will benefit more from short 
detention? From long detention? 

The late afternoon meeting brought the State Association a 
report of the New Orleans Conference of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, presented by CARLTON McNALLY of the 
District Court of Ramsey County, Saint Paul, and JOHN BUL- 
LARD of the Probate Court of Waseco County, Waseco. 

On Friday, September 11, the juvenile traffic problem was re- 
viewed. The Institute considered (1) should juvenile courts main- 
tain jurisdiction? (2) If so, what uniform procedure and handling 
should there be across the State? 

Hon, Frank Gallagher of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
Chairman of the Minnesota Safety Council’s Committee on Youth- 
ful Drivers, reported for the committee. John Ellingston of the 
University Law School presented a digest of the findings of a 
recent study on juvenile traffic problems in the State of California. 
Discussants on the panel included VICTOR H. JOHNSON of the 
District Court of St. Louis County, Duluth, EDWARD THELAN 
of the Probate Court of Washington County, Stillwater, and JOHN 
WASGATT of the Probate Court of Faribault County, Blue Earth. 

After luncheon there was open discussion of the county-wide 
teen-age Traffic Conference by John Wasgatt, KEN KALBREN- 
NER of the’ Probate Court of Wabasha County, Wabasha, and 
G, J. KOLANDER of the Probate Court of Murray County, Slay- 
ton. 

The final meeting considered the proposed new standards for 
children’s courts drawn up by the Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
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prose we Probation and Parole Association. C. Wilson Anderson re- 
po ‘ 
The Institute also called attention to the growing trend of 
news editors over the nation to be more and more insistent about 
printing juvenile names and pictures along with case histories in 
reporting juvenile delinquency. 


JOHN M. BOOTH, Associate Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, tells of a 
recent experience: 

Some few weeks ago I had occasion to have before me a young 
man seventeen years of age who was a ward of the State and was 
unable to speak or to hear. At the conclusion of the hearing, I 
placed him on probation. As the probation counselor who would 
have him under supervision was not present in court, I requested 
the probation counselor present to refer him to his rightful proba- 
tion counselor. I also endeavored to explain to the boy what was 
meant by probation and what was expected of him; however, to 
no avail apparently. 

This boy was again referred to the Court by a local police de- 
partment; and as I commenced the hearing I was presented with 
the following: 

“Your Honor 

“We plead NOT GUILTY of violating probation of this child, 
John . . . Because after the hearing, Mr. ... (the probation coun- 
selor present at the first hearing) turned us over to the Probation 
Officer (the one who would have him under supervision) and Mr. 
... Was out of town. We were told to wait until August 25 and on 
that day we did see him at his office. He said he would advise us 
later, and as of this date has not done so. Not knowing the terms 
of probation we are INNOCENT. 

“(Signed) Mrs..... 
“Foster mother” 

Needless to say, the boy was ably represented and the plea 

sustained. 


Thirty-First Annual Conference 
New York State Association of Children’s Court Judges 


The thirty-first annual conference of the New York State 
Association of Children’s Court Judges was held in Saratoga 
Springs on October 8, 9 and 10, 1953. 

An informal conference and social meeting for judges and 
invited guests was held in the Worden Inn on Thursday evening 
with a refreshment hour tendered by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Friday morning’s business session was welcomed by Mayor 
Addison Mallery and President Frank T, McCue of the Chamber of 
Commerce. VICTOR B. WYLEGALA discussed the legal aspect 
of the “Value of Blood Tests in Filiation Cases” and Dr. Ernest 
Witebsky of the University of Buffalo School of Medicine discussed 
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the scientific aspect. Dr. Austin J. Canning, director of the West 
Haverstraw Rehabilitation Hospital, spoke on “Rehabilitation ;” 
and Chairman Lee C. Dowling of the State Youth Commission on 
“Co-operative Planning.” 


Lunch at noon at the Worden Inn was addressed by President 
Henry T. Moore of Skidmore College, and former State Lieutenant 
Governor Joe R. Hanley. 

The afternoon meeting in the Casino heard Professor Welter 
Gellhorn of Columbia University 
School of Law discuss “Co-or- 
dination of Judicial Labors for 
Children.” HARRY W. LINDE- 
MAN of Newark, representing 
the National Council, described 
“The Road Ahead.” “The Wel- 
fare Reimbursement Formula” 
was presented by State Welfare 
Commissioner Robert T. Lans- 
dale. 

Discussion followed with 
DUDLEY F. SICHER and 
JAMES N. GEHRIG leading on 
“The Uniform Support Act;” 
GEORGE W. SMYTH on “Court 
Study ;’ JOHN WARREN HILL 
on “Implementation of the Wel- 
fare Law.” 

The conference dinner was 
served at Newman’s. Lake 
House, with RICHARD J. 
SHERMAN presiding, and ; 
MAURICE W. McCANN as 
toastmaster. Supreme Court HARRY W. LINDEMAN 
Justice L. Barron Hill spoke on “The Children’s Court as Seen in 
Retrospect.” 

The Saturday morning business meeting heard reports: Ex- 
ecutive Committee, MORSE E. AMES and JOHN WARREN HILL; 
Legislative, THOMAS J. MEAGHER; Physically Handicapped, 
ROBERT N. PALMER;; Institutions, CLARENCE F. GILES; 
Probation, MAURICE W. McCANN;; Juvenile Delinquency, VIC- 
TOR B. WYLEGALA; Emotionally Disturbed Children, GEORGE 
W. SMYTH; Youth Commission Affairs, LEO J. YEHLE; Lung 
Center, MILLER B. MORAN;; Interchange of Ideas and Problems, 
HERBERT E. HENION; Welfare Legislation, JOHN WARREN 
HILL; Study of Courts, GEORGE W. SMYTH. 

A special program was arranged for the entertainment of 
judges’ wives and other ladies attending the conference. Mayor 
Mallery greeted them at a reception on Thursday evening. Mrs. 
Stanley Eddy personally directed a sight-seeing tour of Saratoga 
Springs and vicinity on Friday. 
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Hu B. Webster 


The National Council lost a 
most interested member in the 
tragic accidental death on Sep- 
tember 30 of HU B. WEBSTER, 
judge of the Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Court of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Judge Webster was killed 
when a cabin cruiser in which 
he and other Knoxville officials 
were enjoying an outing on Fort 
Loudon Lake exploded. 

Judge Webster was the first 
judge to take office after legis- 
lative action combined the ju- 
venile and the domestic rela- 
tions courts, and had served 
without interruption since his 
first election in 1926. 

No tribute to Judge Webster 
could be more fitting than the 
Minutes of Court the day follow- 
ing his death: 

“For the past 27 years, the 
minutes, of this Court have re- 
cited the Judicial Acts of the late 
and beloved Hu B. Webster. 
These pages, in a manner reflect 
his life, for he loved and lived 
his work. On this the final chap- 
ter and last entry of his services 
to his fellow man, we believe that it would be appropriate to record 
a few of the many things that made him a great Judge and 
knew him. He loved his fellow man,—his judgment was always 
overshadowed by love, understanding and forgiveness. He recog- 
nized the frailty of man; that it was human to make mistakes and 
that a helping hand in time of distress did more to rehabilitate than 
did harsh words or actions. He did not pronounce judgment with 
anger or venom for they were foreign to his nature. His decisions 
were characterized by kindness, understanding, hope and forgive- 


“While he was clothed with the dignity of a Supreme Court 
Justice, he still maintained the common touch of a Country Squire. 
His people loved him and he loved them in return. To love and be 
loved by his fellow man, he considered life’s greatest asset, and he 
was content in its richness. 

“From the moment he strode into the Courtrom in the robe 
which he never became accustomed to wearing,—he always had to 
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have a final adjustment by the Clerk, he was the “judge” of his 
Court. On the way, a quick nod of recognition to lawyers and 
litigants that warmed their hearts, and they thought they saw 
signs of favor,—and yet still signs of defeat and retribution. Thus 
it was in this man that everyone saw what he hoped for and yet 
the justice he sought to escape. 

“He was, to the widow and children, their only hope, yet to 
the distressed and debt-burdened father, his last chance to remain 
a respectable member of society. In him there was hope for all 
who came before him. His “open Court, Mr. Sheriff” and then 
“any orders, any notions, or decrees” let it be known that “Court 
was in Session.” Then began a series of problems which he listen- 
ed to with interest and yet without apparent burden. He heard 
what he should hear. The lawyers informed him and they also 
amused him when they would have aggravated others. He heard 
when sometimes talking to a Clerk, reporter or friend sitting beside 
him and while chewing his favorite brand of tobacco,—he knew 
what was going on and when all was said his familiar “anything 
else” and then pen raised “you may take your decree” was a trade 
mark that now belongs to the ages. 

“The lawyers, both young and old, found a friend on the bench. 
Objections to him as to evidence were not often either sustained 
or otherruled, but the lawyer making the same was not conscious 
of this. He had won his point as had opposing counsel, because 
this big hearted man who rose from a lowly beginning to become 
the Supreme Judge to the majority who came before him was so 
blessed with a gift from the Judge of all mankind that in pronounc- 
ing judgment on his fellow man, offended few and convinced 
these that his judgment was equitable. 

“He strove above all to reconcile those who sought to divide 
their homes and the reunited homes throughout this country now 
echoing with the laughter of happy children will ever stand as 
a monument to his foresight and patience. The rules of evidence 
and procedure in his Court gave way to the law of love, humanity 
and common sense. 

“He will be missed,—missed by the children who need a pro- 
tector, by the widow who needs a provider and by the father who 
needs to be understood. His kindly smile of recognition and under- 
standing will be missed by the nervous young lawyer appearing 
in Court for the first time. He will be missed by his friends from 
the time they enter the front door of the Courthouse and feel an 
empty space as they pass through the lobby where he was so fre- 
quently seen engaging in lively conversation; he will be missed by 
those in the Clerk’s office where he often stood around waiting for 
Court to open; he will be missed by the lawyers whom he so gladly 
served by going beyond the call of duty and holding an extra ses- 
sion of Court for uncontested cases in his office for their conven- 
ience. 

“He will be missed by his family and by those who knew him 
in fields other than the law,—but he will not be missed when on 
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that final judgment day he stands before that great bar of judg- 
ment and hears the Great Judge of all say, ‘well done, my good 
and faithful servant’ and then with an approving smile, ‘Hu 
Webster, you may take your decree.’ ” 


Sympathy of the National Council of which he is a life mem- 
ber and of the Foundation of which he is a trustee is extended to 
ARLOS J. HARBERT in the death of his wife, 

Mrs. Harbert was well known for her active and energetic 
and sympathetic services on the Harrison County Board of Assist- 
ance during the depression and on the Crippled Children’s Society. 
No need was beyond her interested ministration. 

After attending the New Orleans Conference, the Harberts 
were on vacation in Virginia when Mrs. Harbert was stricken. 


GOVERNOR’S MANSION 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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Florida Moves Ahead 


Polk County’s Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, which 
was housed for the first ten years of its existence in a narrow, 
dark office that had previously housed an express agency, recently 
moved into its own modern, airy building. 

The court, straining to keep up with the needs of an area 
which has grown rapidly since it was established, had finally burst 
the seams. A _ contract was 
awarded the first of this year 
for the modern office building, 
erected on a county-owned quar- 
ter block just across the street 
from the Polk County Juvenile 
Home. Located in a residential 
area, several blocks from the 
Polk County Court House, the 
appearance and surroundings 
are in keeping with the inform- 
ality of the court proceedings. 

Workmen got on the job so 
rapidly that when Judge G. 
Bowdon Hunt and other coun- 
ty officials and prominent lay- 
men gathered for the formal 
groundbreaking ceremonies on 
January 15, 1953, masons and 
carpenters had to be shoved 
aside to make room for the of- 
ficial party. 

Four months later, the court staff moved into the completed 
building; and on May 31, 1953 the people of Polk County were in- 
vited to inspect the building at an “Open House.” 

Of masonry construction, the building includes a wing which 
houses offices of the Polk County Guidance Center. 

The Court’s suite of offices includes a reception room, an open 
office for receptionist-secretary, private offices for the judge and 
each of the five counselors, a courtroom, utility room, a fireproof 
file vault, rest rooms and storage space—including a disappearing 
staircase which gives access to a floored storage area in the attic. 
The building is so constructed that additional floors can be added 
as needed and so located on the grounds that additional ground- 
level offices can be added if necessary. While air-conditioning was 
not included, the heating ducts were so constructed that a cooling 
system planned for later budgets can be installed at minimum cost. 

Asphalt tile covers the poured concrete floors. Painted walls 
and natural finish woodwork are in light colors. Large casement 
windows provide a maximum of light and ventilation. 

This new building has the appearance of a modern South 
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Florida home and is a source of pride for the staff and the people 
of the county; but more important—it affords a greatly needed 
facility for an organization dedicated to the proposition that “Every 
child has a right to be understood.” 


Wisconsin Judges Meet 


The Wisconsin State Board of Juvenile Court Judges is again 
planning a December meeting to be held in conjunction with the 
convention of the State Board of County Judges. 

The legislative committee met regularly during the legislative 
session and, cooperating with the State Department of Public 
Welfare, secured the passage of several much-needed bills. 

GEORGE F. FRANTZ of Lancaster is secretary. 


Please make reservations for the 1954 Conference early. 
Rates, American plan (meals included) are $15 per day 
for a single room, $25 per day for a double room. 


Address : 
The Broadmoor Hotel 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Enlightened Juvenile Justice 


By WILLIAM B. McKESSON, Presiding Judge 
Juvenile Court of Los Angeles County, California 


An addres: delivered at the Criminal Law Section of the 
American Bar Association’s Diamond Jubilee, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, August 25, 1953. 


“The People of the State of California versus Jonnie Jones” 
Such a caption of a legal proceeding would mean a criminal pro- 
ceeding in which Jonnie Jones was accused of committing an act 
denounced by the statutes of the Commonwealth. The people of the 
State under our form of Republican Government have spoken 
through their legislative body and defined the alleged act or acts 
of Jonnie Jones to be a crime. He has, therefore, offended the peo- 
ple—and they have proceeded against him—observing, of course, 
his constitutional rights and in accordance with the due process of 
the law. Such would be the thinking of any lawyer and of a great 
portion of the public—reading the caption “People versus Jones.” 


Jonnie Jones, though, is only 13 years old. The People of the 
State of California—why that means 11,000,000 people. Eleven 
million against a 13-year-old boy! That’s a lot of people to be 
against a little, scared, immature lad, isn’t it? Even if Jonnie has 
stolen an apple from the vegetable market or huckster’s cart, should 
he have to stand up before eleven million accusers the same as 
though he were fully mature, cunningly conscious of the deliberate 
nefariousness of his act and thoroughly steeped in criminality? 
“Enlightened Juvenile Justice” answers that question in the nega- 
tive and the concept of the juvenile court is born. Proceedings in 
that forum are entitled “The People of the State of California on 
behalf of Jonnie Jones, a minor.” That’s eleven million people “in 
behalf of’ —working for—the 13-year-old boy. That’s a lot of peo- 
ple to be working for you—but it’s not too many when a “fellow 
needs a friend.” 


Fifty-four years ago—in 1899—Illinois passed the first statute 
in America creating a juvenile court. During the intervening half 
century every State in the Union has established a juvenile court 
in some form or vested in an existing court the jurisdiction to hear 
and determine cases involving juveniles by a different procedure 
and a different philosophy than applies to adults. 

What gave rise to this movement of separate courts for per- 
sons who had not yet attained their majority? I think it was the 
common denominator of parenthood. Whether a person were a 
lawyer, judge, teacher, doctor, merchant, legislator, minister or 
industrialist—when it came to his own children he was a parent 
first and a leader or follower in his profession or business second. 
Sincere citizens of all classes and in all localities recognized that 
children and adolescent youth were immature and should not be 
held to the same degree of accountability for their actions as are 
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adults. If these children and youth offend against the laws of the 
Commonwealth they should be dealt with in such a manner that 
they may be taught the error of such conduct and made into useful 
law-abiding citizens for the future. 

The immediate and energizing cause of the juvenile court being 
established in Cook County, Illinois, in 1899 was a survey made the 
preceding year. When the people of that county learned through a 
committee of the Chicago Bar Association that 575 children between 
10 and 16 years of age were confined in the Chicago jail, and that 
1,983 boys were committed to the city prison, they demanded “En- 
lightened Juvenile Justice.” It was the abuses of criminal proce- 
dure that brought about the juvenile court movement. 


At first the idea of confining juvenile offenders apart from 
adults was deemed a sufficient reform. No thought of court re- 
form was entertained. Long periods of idleness in close confine- 
ment only aggravated the disturbed child—even though he was 
housed with other youthful offenders instead of adult criminals. 
England passed the Reformatory School Act in 1854, culminating 
sporadic efforts that had been made for almost one hundred years 
to establish separate places of confmement for youthful offenders. 
It was almost another half century before the idea of a separate 
forum with a distinctive procedure of its own came into being. 
Once that first step was taken, however, as has already been indi- 
cated, demands for an improved juvenile court procedure arose in 
every State in the Union, and such courts are now well established 
in all States and American Territories. Most of the civilized coun- 
tries of the world now have some form of juvenile court. 

Great strides have been made in improving the practices and 
procedures of these courts. In most of the States there are asso- 
ciations of the judges of the juvenile courts where the judges may 
meet to agree upon uniform policies and common philosophies. In 
1937, a National Council of Juvenile Court Judges was organized 
and it has now drawn into its membership representatives from 
all sections of the country. An International Association of Juve- 
nile Court Judges has been organized which holds conferences every 
three years. The juvenile court brought into the field of jurispru- 
dence the probation officer. Other services available to the juve- 
nile courts of the United States have led to the establishment of 
detention homes and shelter care facilities for children. Clinical 
services, medical and psychiatric and social have developed as 
adjuncts to the court. The various professions, social services and 
community facilities are constantly seeking to upgrade the qualifi- 
cations of those who work with children and youth. Yet, with all the 
well-directed effort of the splendid men and women who are giving 
dedicated service to the juvenile court and its great objectives, the 
lawyer, the layman and the public official know less about this court, 
its jurisdiction, its philosophy, and its procedures than about almost 
any other governmental acitvity. It is for the purpose of stimulating 
your inquiry and interest in the work of the juvenile court in your 
area that I appear before you today to discuss those subjects. 
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Jurisdiction Of Juvenile Court 


There is little uniformity in the matter of jurisdiction of ju- 
venile courts in the different States; yea, even a woeful lack of uni- 
formity in the matter of jurisdiction in the same State. This lack 
of uniformity relates to territorial jurisdiction; age limits of those 
within its jurisdiction; nature of conduct or circumstances that in- 
voke jurisdiction; concurrent jurisdiction with other courts. 


In the matter of territorial jurisdiction: Courts handling ju- 
venile cases range from those embracing all or only a portion of the 
territory within a given city or town, to those having jurisdiction 
over all the area in a judicial district, or over an entire county or, 
as in Rhode Island, over an entire State. The confusion as to the 
proper court in which to originate the proceeding is further com- 
plicated in some States by the fact that for certain offenses or con- 
ditions more than one court has jurisdiction. 


As to age limits: Most statutes creating juvenile courts or 
juvenile court procedure for other courts make a positive state- 
ment of the upper age limit and then proceed to state exceptions. 
The greatest number of States,.27 in all, give juvenile court juris- 
diction over all persons under 18 years of age. The exceptions most 
frequently found are those where a specified offense or type of 
offense is named; a different terminal age limit is set for boys 
than for girls; courts in metropolitan areas have different age 
limits than those applicable in less populated areas. Four States 
permit the exercise of the special jurisdiction of a juvenile court 
up to the age of 21, while one State limits its jurisdiction to those 
under 10, another to 13, and two to 14 in certain classes of cases. 
Age limits are frequently different for dependent or neglected 
minors than for those alleged to be delinquent. More than three- 
quarters of the States limit their jurisdiction in cases of delinquent 
conduct to those persons 16, 17, or 18 years of age. In the depend- 
ent and neglected category the same is true, although here the up- 
per age limit of 18 has been accepted by more States than use it 
for delinquency cases. 


The Judicial Advisory Council of the National Probation and 
Parole Association in April of this year recommended that “ju- 
venile court jurisdiction should, as a minimum, extend to all per- 
sons under the age of 18 years.” 

As to conduct or circumstances: While the juvenile court con- 
cept had its genesis in revulsion at the deficiencies in criminal pro- 
cedure, the business of juvenile courts, even from the beginning, 
has included cases of dependent, neglected and abandoned children. 
In some jurisdictions, the courts are designated juvenile and do- 
mestic relations courts. They then have jurisdiction over custody 
orders, enforcement of support payments and even divorces. Chil- 
dren are often the unfortunate victims of a willful failure or 
neglect of a parent to comply with a support order made in a di- 
vorce or separate maintenance action. Because the spouse who has 
been awarded custody is unable financially to bring the erring par- 
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ent before a court, thousands of these cases are being heard in ju- 
venile and domestic relations courts each year—20,000 in New York 
City alone in 1952. That court is vested with jurisdiction to seek 
redress for the unsupported children by a procedure that is speedy 
and available at no expense to the parent having custody since it 
is initiated “on behalf” of the child rather than as a proceding be- 
tween two adults. Offenses committed by adults against children 
as well as those committed by children are embraced within the 
juvenile court’s jurisdiction in some localities. Custody and adop- 
tion proceedings in some States come before the juvenile court, as 
do approval of minors’ contracts of employment or permission to 
marry. 

As to concurrent jurisdiction: While the juvenile court is 
granted certain specified exclusive, original jurisdiction in most 
areas, in almost every State the statutes provide for some instances 
of concurrent jurisdiction. These provisions are more numerous 
in the exercise of jurisdiction over delinquency cases than over 
neglect or dependency. Many of the statutes authorize either of 
two or more courts to exercise jurisdiction or provide that the ju- 
venile court may waive its jurisdiction and have the cause heard in 
another court or vice versa. Those statutes which require the 
exercise of sound discretion by the judge of the juvenile court in 
accepting a cause transferred by another court seem to be more 
desirable than those where such court is compelled to accept a trans- 
fer because it is ordered by the judge of the transferring court. 


Philosophy Of Juvenile Court 


The juvenile court is a court of protection, not one of punish- 
ment. This does not mean that it needs to be a separate or dis- 
tinct court. Dean Roscoe Pound, in an address to the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association in 1944, under the subject “The Ju- 
venile Court and the Law” points out that there is a difference be- 
tween “a separate court and a separate jurisdiction, separately 
exercised.” He says “.... there are strong reasons for making 
the juvenile court not a separate court but a branch of the court 
of general jurisdiction of first instance .... If the juvenile court 
is a branch of the court of general jurisdiction at law and in equity 
and over crimes, what is done in that court can invoke all the powers 
and authority of the law, and it becomes not a matter of jurisdic- 
tion but of convenient assignment of the exercise of the jurisdiction 
within the one court.” There are four States in which the juvenile 
court is a separate court, most States vesting the powers of such a 
court in a division or department of an already existing court. 

This is the philosophy of the juvenile court which is fulfilled 
by affording the juvenile before it individual treatment instead of 
retributive punishment. In the accomplishmnt of that purpose, 
the court puts more emphasis upon the inquiry as to “why” the 
minor did what he did than in learning “what” he did. The ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence becomes less important than the ascer- 
tainment of the needs of the individual. What to do “for” the youth 
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is the purpose of the proceedings in juvenile court rather than what 
to do “with” him. 

Since this is not a criminal proceeding, much of the rigidity of 
form found in the criminal courts is absent; dealing as it does 
with youth and children, the language and terms used by the Juve- 
nile Court are less stilted; the whole proceeding emphasizes indi- 
vidual attention and seeks to become personal. “Complaint,” “‘in- 
dictment,” “plea,” “guilty,” “innocent,” “verdict,” “arrest,” “im- 
prisonment,” “sentence,” “punishment,”—these words so familiar- 
ly used in the criminal courts are not heard in juvenile court. Pro- 
ceedings are usually started by the filing of a “petition’—not a 
complaint—a petition seeking to have the named boy or girl made a 
ward of the court. The minor boy or gir] is asked whether the state- 
ments in the petition are true or false—not how does he plead. He 
“admits” or “denies,” instead of pleading “guilty” or “not guilty.” If 
he is to be held in custody, he is “detained,” not arrested. He is usu- 
ally detained in a “detention facility,” not a jail or prison. He is not 
“sentenced”—he is “placed.”” The reason for this use of words may 
not seem significant, but actually it is one more psychological aid 
" distinguishing between a juvenile court proceeding and a crimin- 
al one. 


Perhaps the most startling difference a lawyer would observe 
between a “hearing’’—note I use a juvenile court word instead of 
the word “trial’’—in juvenile court and in any other court, civil or 
criminal, is the informality, Strict rules of evidence are frequent- 
ly relaxed. This does not mean that rights are not protected; it 
means rather that the truth is ascertained much more quickly. 
The object of these proceedings is to learn all that can be learned 
not only about the matter or incident that brings the minor before 
the Court but about the minor himself. For that reason informa- 
tion from those who know the juvenile—teacher, employer, com- 
panion, physician, neighbor—may be consulted and the informa- 
tion obtained brought to the court by the probation officer or in- 
vestigator. 

Juvenile court proceedings are usually conducted in private; 
that is, they are not open public trials. This is not a “Star Cham- 
ber” proceeding; but the exclusion of all but those having a 
legitimate interest in the proceedings protects the juvenile from 
having his misdeeds or unfortunate circumstances being made 
public. You can’t help youth if every neighbor, school-mate or 
passer-by points the youth out as “that bad boy who got in 
trouble.” 

A good juvenile court needs to have available to it adequate 
detention facilities and a trained staff of doctors, clinicians, in- 
vestigators and social workers. These are essential in the proper 
diagnosis and treatment of emotionally disturbed youth. 


I have sketched for you only in the briefest possible outline 
the jurisdiction, philosophy and procedure of this creature of 
the law called a juvenile court. I have recalled something of its 
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history. These things I have done for the purpose of raising one 
question: Is the juvenile court in your area fulfilling its func- 
tion? Lawyers may not have professional contact with the court, 
but they are leaders in civic, fraternal and religious activities in 
their home communities. I plead for your interest in the welfare 
of the youth and children in your neighborhood. See that your 
court is administering Enlightened Juvenile Justice; see that it 
has adequate facilities and competent staff to do so. 


You say this is not worthy of your attention? I mention 
only four great leaders of the Bar who have contributed to the 
juvenile court movement in America. Dr. Roscoe Pound, Dean 
Emeritus of the Harvard Law School, has been in the forefront 
in this field for half a century. He has given freely of his time 
in conferring with leaders all over America and in writing count- 
less articles on the subject, in addition to his years of service as 
President of the National Probation and Parole Association. 

In 1902, the young city solicitor of Cleveland, Ohio, made 
a report to a Sociology Council entitled “Condition of Children 
in Cleveland’s Jail.” The report was righteously indignant and 
as a result of the interest this young lawyer stirred up that 
night, Cleveland established the second juvenile court in Amer- 
ica on June 4, 1902. The very first case to come before it was 
that of a 14-year-old boy who was turned over by the judge to 
this young lawyer, Newton D. Baker, who was later to become 
the distinguished Mayor of Cleveland and then Secretary of War 
during World War I. 

A similar interest was developed by a young deputy district 
attorney in Philadelphia shortly after the turn of the century. 
Owen Roberts was assigned the task of working out the forms 
and procedures and acting as legal advisor for the first judge of 
the juvenile court in Philadelphia. His great career as Dean of 
the Columbia Law School, and Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and special envoy of the President 
still left him with enough interest in juvenile courts to attend the 
organization meeting, last April in New York City, of the Judi- 
cial Advisory Council of the National Parole and Probation 
Association. 

One more distinguished jurist I would mention, In Cali- 
fornia this year we are celebrating the golden anniversary of the 
establishment of the juvenile court there. The man who heard 
the first case in the juvenile court in Los Angeles County in May 
1903, and served in that capacity for ten years was Curtis D. 
Wilbur, who was to become a member of our State Supreme 
Court, then Secretary of the Interior in the Hoover Administra- 
tion and Justice of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. Pound, 
Baker, Roberts, Wilbur—these and a long illustrious line of 
other distinguished citizens have served the cause of youth in 
America by working for Enlightened Juvenile Justice. Won’t 
you join them in helping obtain for the children and youth of 
America Enlightened Juvenile Justice? They need your help. 
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John Brown, Killer—“Semantic Dement?” 


By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Duval County, Florida 


On February 20, 1936, a complaint was made about a 7-year 
old boy who didn’t go to school, who did prowl the streets in the 
night season and who was frequently picked up from the streets by 
the police. Sometimes they took him home; sometimes they held 
him at the station until they could locate home and mother, so to 
speak. Mainly, they didn’t know what to do with the attractive 
little rascal, because he was bright and friendly and very plausible. 
He was brown-eyed, freckled, had a shock of unruly hair and a 
million-dollar smile. 

Reading the report of a visit by a probation officer made that 
February day 17 years ago, we are informed that the boy lived in 
a very cheap rooming house on lower Florida Avenue; that his 
home was filthy and crowded with a new baby, a 6-year-old brother 
and a 4-year-old sister; that there were quite a few ladies of ques- 
tionable virtue floating about, sometimes nude, frequently scantily 
clad, and very frequently drunk or half drunk. Mother had a hard 
time keeping the baby in a sanitary condition; father was usually 
out of a job and also imbibed to excess. It was literally a lousy and 
ill-smelling nest of a place to nurture children, Churches, welfare 
agencies, the WPA and other alphabetical agencies of salvation 
fostered by the Great White Father Franklin Delano, strove spas- 
modically and with little success to straighten things out. The pro- 
bation officers also strove, but in vain. 

A couple months later, another entry occurs telling the same 
story—picked up regularly by the police at night; will not go to 
school; steals, begs. The family in its unsteady way moved about; 
people were so unreasonable about expecting the rent to be paid! 

A few months later an entry of interest relates how Proba- 
tion Office Joe Lorimier undertook to take the boy home. John led 
him away out on Talleyrand Avenue, picked out a two-story house, 
said that his family lived upstairs rear and that the front was al- 
ways locked against thieves and prowlers. Probation Officer Joe 
gallantly scaled the rear stairs. But the astonished residents didn’t 
know John; all their children were present and accounted. for. 
When the confused officer got back to the car, John was long gone 
and whither no one knew. 

A couple of months later the mother showed up in distress 
from the new or latest address. She couldn’t do anything with John. 
It was the same old story of the nighttime game of hide-and-seek 
with the police, lying, begging to help a sick and widowed mother, 
stealing when feasible, lying out a night or two at a time, not even 
pretending to go to school. It is recorded that the court, from some 
source, helped the mother feed the children until the father got his 
WPA check. 
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Just 10 days later John turned up at Gainesville. Same old 
racket. Mother was a widow, a little brother was sick unto death. 
Since begging was not productive enough he added a dash of steal- 
ing to the process which brought him to the unfavorable attention 
of the police of our university city. 

When faithful Officer Lorimier called for him, he was type- 
writing on the sergeant’s typewriter and had captivated the whole 
force who almost were persuaded to keep him and make a man out 
of him. But he loved his mother and felt like he should go back and 
help take care of her and his presumed-to-be-sick little brother. 

Less than a week later, he was in the police station again— 
same monotonous line. The police turned him over to his parents 
on their solemn assurance that they had never had any trouble with 
him before. There must have been a new policeman, John being as 
well known as he was in those precincts of law and order. 

A week later he showed up at the beach, pursuing his usual 
line. He found that taverns and roadhouses were places where lots 
of mellow and sentimental citizens were wont to foregather. The 
pickings were really good. 

On August 18, 1938, just a couple of weeks after the cleanup 
at the beach, John rented a Shetland pony for a 30-minute ride. He 
wound up at Saint Augustine where the problem of stabling his 
horse caused some trouble. He could raise plenty of money with 
his widowed-mother-and-dying-brother story; but he was impelled 
to add some plain and fancy stealing to the situation which further 
involved him with the minions of the law. 

When our long-suffering probation officer arrived at the 
“Ancient City” he found John in charge of the police department. 
The chief and his stalwarts were tremendously impressed by the 
bright and clever little fellow and thought “somebody ought really 
to do something for the boy.” Of course we agreed—but just what? 
The record fails to show what happened to the little Shetland pony. 
It was a long trek for those little short legs, one may interpolate. 


The foregoing is a very sketchy and inadequate description 
of the bilious misadventures of John during the two years from 
1937 to 1939. 

Not knowing what else to do, I committed him to jail and re- 
ceived special permission from the Board of Commissioners of 
State Institutions to send him to our State Industrial School. He 
took charge of the industrial school and under the rather whole- 
some regime there did fairly well—everybody liked the little rascal. 
He was described at this time by the school paper, “The Yellow 
Jacket,” as follows: 

“John Brown is probably the most nicknamed boy in the school 
at the present time. Among his many titles are “Pee Wee, Runt. 
Squirt, Shrimp, Shorty, Peanut, Half Pint, and so on. He is 3 1/2 
feet high, 9 years old, and weighs the whole amount of 55 pounds.” 

While John was thus going his colorful way at Marianna, his 
family received an invitation, or solicited one, from an unsuspect- 
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ing relative in Colorado to come and sojourn with him in the Great 
Open Spaces. The “welfare” people co-operated with suspicious 
and most unusual alacrity in promoting this plan. John, at that 
time, was taking a little vacation from Marianna, but was finally 
found and sent on to join his family who had heeded the “Call of 
the West.” 

A year later the family, including John, after many vicissi- 
tudes and much attention on the part of various Travelers’ Aids, 
landed back in Jacksonville. John had not changed except to be- 
come a little more adept in his nefarious practices; so he rather 
speedily found himself back at his Marianna Alma Mater. 

Again he made a fairly good record. When he returned, we put 
him in the best boarding home we had, with an ex-school principal 
who had made good with many problem boys for us. 

John lasted a few weeks, then stole a .38 caliber pistol, some 
very rare coins, some other valuables, enticed away a couple of lads 
whom we had just about gotten straightened out—and in a few 
hours was’ back in jail. It should be noted that this was the first 
time a pistol had figured in the record. 

So, again, to Marianna. 


When he came back after this term of training, we again 
took up the cudgels in his behalf, hoping that maybe he had “turned 
= corner.” He was so friendly and appreciative and self-reproach- 

ul. 

But if he turned the corner, he took the wrong direction. A 
few weeks later he was in durance vile, charged with breaking and 
entering the homes of nine different good citizens of Jacksonville 
Beach to the great loss, pain and detriment of the said good citizens 
and, of course, against the “Peace and Dignity of the State of 
Florida.” 

John had by this time reached the ripe age of 14. His case by- 
passed the juvenile court and landed in the criminal court. Judge 
Bryan Simpson, after much study and mental travail gave him 
10 years at Raiford on the theory that he ought to be out of cir- 
culation. That was in May 1943. 

After three years he was paroled, but violated the conditions 
of his release and was returned. While on parole John paid me a 
friendly visit. He said he thought being sent to Raiford was the 
best thing that could have been done for him. He was sure he was 
settled down now and would make good. He thought of getting into 
the Service so he could build up some GI educational resources so 
he could go to college. This was just a few weeks before he slipped 
and was sent back to Raiford. 

Apparently John served out his sentence, less good time— 
for I did not hear about him until 5 years later. Then on February 
19, 1951, just a day less than 15 years from the time I first met 
John, the Jacksonville Journal ran a story with lurid headlines to 
the effect that John had shot a constable to death, namely, Luther 
T. Hardison, who was returning him from Los Angeles, California, 
to answer a charge of burglary. 
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According to the Journal story, John had gone into the Central 
Police Station at Los Angeles and said: “Lock me up. Something 
is wrong with me.” They locked him up; also “looked him up” and 
found that he was wanted for burglarizing a Coral Gables home of 
$50.00, a pistol and a Jeep. 

When big, kindhearted Constable Hardison came for him he 
was quoted as saying: “No;’ he wouldn’t handcuff his prisoner. 
“There is no such thing as a bad boy. I have children of my own.” 

It seems rather sad that he should forfeit his life for this mis- 
taken faith. 

The story as pieced together from the newspapers indicates 
that Constable Hardison took turns in driving with John; and 
that at a point near Mobile, Hardison got out of the car to go to 
the other side of the car to replace John, who had been driving; 
that John snatched up the constable’s pistol and shot him to death; 
that he took $200 off the body, pushed it into the ditch, turned the 
car around and drove back to New Orleans, where he abandoned 
it; made his way to New York via Chicago; was picked up while 
trying to sell the murder pistol of the man who had trusted him too 
far. 

It didn’t taken an Albama jury long to convict him of murder 
in the first degree which made mandatory a sentence of death in 
the electric chair. The Supreme Court, which automatically re- 
views all such sentences, confirmed the verdict. John was scheduled 
to die March 24, 1953. 

On March 13, 1953, just 11 days before the deathdate, I had 
my last official contact with John, in the form of a letter written 
Governor Persons of Alabama which follows: 

“Dear Governor Persons: 

“Two representatives from your office saw me today and ad- 
vised that the execution of John Brown has been set for March 24 
next, and that since it is in your power and discretion to commute 
the sentence of death to life imprisonment, you are seeking all 
available relevant data for your guidance and enlightenment in 
considering the application for commutation from death to life. 

“From the records of our court and from the records of other 
courts and from other sources official and unofficial, I feel sure 
you have the tragic life story of John well and fully in mind. 

“Some 40 years ago, Dr. H. H. Goddard, an alienist and men- 
tal specialist (he would be called a psychiatrist now), who was in 
charge of the Ohio Juvenile Psychopathic Bureau, wrote a small 
volume which he entitled the ‘Moral Imbecile.’ 

“It was the description of several boys or youths who hal 
committed what seemed to be purposeless murders. He coined the 
term ‘Moral Imbecile’ because each of them seemed to be without 
what is commonly called a conscience, without the capacity for 
sympathy, incapable of feeling remorse. While menially and physi- 
cally they were apparently reasonably well developed, morally and 
emotionally they were of ‘imbecile’ rating; and the deficiency in 
this respect seemed to be just as real as a physiological deficiency 
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of insulin in diabetes. The baffling and misleading thing about 
this type of deficiency is that it is not a physical or measurable 
phenomenon. 

“T believe John Brown falls in the class of moral imbeciles as 
described by Dr. Goddard. 

“A later study of this type of person has been made by Dr. 
Hervey Cleckley of the University of Georgia School of Medicine, 
Augusta. For your consideration, I am enclosing a Digest called 
‘A Clinical Profile of a Psychopathic Personality.’ I believe the 
personality of John Brown coincides almost perfectly with this 
profile pattern developed by Dr. Cleckley. 

“Instead of the condition called psychopathic personality being 
a mental disease or an insanity or psychosis, it is a chronic, incur- 
able emotional deficiency that baffles both the law and the organ- 
= of medicine that deals with diseases or conditions of the 
mind. 

“In my nearly 30 years on the bench, out of the procession of 
an estimated 30,000 children who have passed before us, I do not 
recall more than a dozen who clearly presented a pattern of the 
psychopathic personality as laid out by Dr. Cleckley. John Brown 
was one of them. 

“I am convinced that in the present state of medical science 
there is no cure, or really no remedial therapy known for this type 
of case; and that they should be, for the safety of society, uncon- 
ditionally and without exception kept in custodial confinement so 
long as they live. But being so keen and plausible, and there being 
so many maudlin and sentimental fools in the body of the public 
whom the psycopath can delude and enlist in his ‘cause,’ it is a dif- 
ficult thing to contain him. 

“John fooled us all, repeatedly. He has a brilliant mind with 
no conscience or sense of moral responsibility. — 

“Letting him be executed is a very safe and final way to cope 
with ‘- personality, psychopathic or otherwise—and perfectly 
lawful. 

“Whether you decide to follow the less safe method of attempt- 
ing to keep him in custody for the rest of his life is a matter for 
you to determine in the light of your duty to your people and your 
God. I do not envy you in this situation. 

“All the foregoing is offered in the hope that it may be help- 
ful to you. It would ill behoove me to tell you how to handle the 
situation that I and others associated with me have failed repeated- 
ly to adequately manage. 

“Sincerely, 
“s/s W. S. Criswell, Judge.” 

Governor Persons did not answer my letter; but he did com- 
mute the death sentence to life imprisonment. 


What is a psychopath? 
Dr. Hervey Cleckley, Professor of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
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has probably made a more exhaustive study of this troublesome 
type than any other authority of whom I have knowledge. His book, 
“The Mask of Sanity,” is the distillation of his experience and ob- 
servations gathered from dealing with a very large body of pa- 
tients whom he diagnosed as psychopaths, and an attempt to for- 
mulate a syndrome of symptoms and indicators to describe a typi- 
cal psychopath. This syndrome, or profile, is what we shall examine 
shortly. If you will bear in mind our description of John Brown, I 
believe you will observe that the picture of this boy coincides with 
Fe features of Cleckley’s profile of a psychopath to a remarkable 
egree. 

The title “Mask of Sanity” is most significant. The psycho- 
path seems and acts so sane, so like an intelligent, socially affable 
and superficially reasonable person. 

He acts crazy, outrageously and shockingly crazy; but when 
examined there are found no hallucinations, none of the other 
indicia of insanity in the legal and psychiatric sense. When appre- 
hended by the law for his outlandish acts, criminal and otherwise, 
the tendency is to hold him mentally irresponsible. When he lands 
in a hospital for the insane, he shows no psychosis. So he oscillates 
between the law and medical authorities to the great irritation and 
vexation of both and the poignant embarrassment of his kin, his 
friends and his associates. 

In the “Mask of Sanity,” Cleckley outlines in detail 19 cases 
of the many he has studied who follow the pattern of the profile. 
Among them are a physician and a psychiatrist. These should be 
studied if one is to appreciate the significance of this baffling hu- 
man malady. 

The following are the symptoms of a true psychopath as quot- 
ed from “The Mask of Sanity” by Dr. Cleckley: 

. Superficial charm and good “intelligence.” 

. Absence of delusions and other signs of irrational “think- 

ing.” 

. Absence of “nervousness” or psychoneurotic manifesta- 

tions. 

. Unreliability. 

. Untruthfulness and insincerity. 

Lack of remorse or shame. 

. Inadequately motivated, antisocial behavior. 

. Poor judgment and failure to learn by experience. 

. Pathologic egocentricity and incapacity for love. 

. General poverty in major affective reactions. 

. Specific loss of insight. 

. Unresponsiveness in general interpersonal relations. 

. Fantastic and uninviting behavior, with drink and some- 
times without. 

14. Suicidal ideas rarely carried out. 

15. Impersonal, trivial and poorly integrated sex life. 

16. Failure to follow any life plan. 

The major impression one carries away from this study is the 
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lack of sympathy, pity, remorse or concern on the part of the psy- 
chopath which would characterize the normal individual under like 
circumstances. In psychiatric parlance this is called lack or absence 
of affect. Affect means feeling. The word affection is related to it. 
Another concept that is reiterated is the lack or absence of object 
love. It apears that the psychopath has no capacity for any love 
except self-love. He is the ultimate in egocentricity. Love of par- 
ents, love of children, love of wife are specious and meretricious . 
pretexts. 


From this study of psychopaths one is forced to the conclusion 
that words and acts, to them, do not mean what they mean to nor- 
mal human beings. 


Bearing in mind the psychopath’s lack of affect or feeling, and 
his incapacity for object love or love and feeling for others, Cleck- 
ley’s designation of this psychopathological manifestation as 
“Semantic Dementia” is both apt and appropriate. Later Dr. 
Cleckley, fearful of “semantic” difficulty involved in the word 
“dementia” and its connotations, suggests that the term “Semantic 
Personality Disorder” might be better, or that even “Semantic 
Psychosis” might better denominate those who wear the mask of 
sanity. 

What is urgently needed is that the psychiatrists agree on a 
definition of this disorder and give it some sort of rating compar- 
able to a bona fide psychosis. Perhaps then the legal profession may 
contrive the legal machinery and means to get these unfortunates 
out of circulation—and keep them out of circulation. 

What of the etiology of this baffling disorder? There is none 
agreed upon and there is no demonstrated therapy. 


Some believe that if adequately explored there will be dis- 
covered a dynamic psychogenic cause. This is suggested by Dr. 
Linder in his “Rebel without a Cause.” 


Certainly, much more research is needed in this interesting 
area. The “fields are indeed white to the harvest” and the laborers 
pitifully few. 

Dr. Cleckley, from his experience and observations, believes 
that there are as many psychopaths in the general population ag 
there are schizophrenics. And schizophrenics lead the list of the 
psychoses. 

So it constitutes a major problem and challenge to medicine, 
law and society alike. Only after a definition of terms is arrived 
at can the forces in these fields co-operatively and effectively cope 
with this fantastic and frustrating phenomenon of human behavior. 

I shall end with a word of warning: do not hastily diagnose 
and label all your queer-acting and strange friends as “Semantic 
Dements.” It were better to withhold a conclusive diagnosis unless 
the person in question presents all the symptoms in Cleckley’s 
syndrome. If you are a layman, better let the psychiatrist decide. 
Of course, I didn’t do that in the case of John Brown. But you’) 
have to admit he seemed to have all the symptoms. 
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